xco                    SCEPTICISM AND POETRY
Aiurry says in his admirable discussion of metaphor,1 metaphor
becomes *a mode of apprehension*. But how is this possible?
Mr. Read is doubtless right in saying that equivalence is in
some way present; yet the most effective result is reached when
the sense of equivalence and comparison is lost, and a single
object is grasped in its unity. The danger of developed simile,
as has always been recognized, is that this singleness of effect
tends to disappear. The art of metaphor is that of reducing the
element of equivalence to the minimum, while yet greatly
enriching our apprehension of the primary object.
These forms of speech, as conveying something more than
information as to sensuous detail, may be viewed as the
conveyance of imaginative presentation of objects by means of
comparison with other objects drawn from different levels
of existence; or, if not from a different level of existence, the
objects introduced are drawn from the same level, but are
yet markedly different from the object which it is the primary
business of the passage to convey. We may distinguish between
the natural, the animal, and tie human worlds, taking the
natural to include both the inanimate and plant life. Now
in respect to human life, we must distinguish between its
mental and its bodily aspects; and our experience of ourselves
as both mental and physical gives rise to a crucial and extensive
class of metaphor in which mental activities are expressed
in terms of perceptual and motor experience. An obvious
example is
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself,
And falls on th* other.
No doubt we may say that here is a comparison between
ambition and the act of vaulting. But what happens is that the
suggestion of strenuous effort, mental and physical, with
its accompanying knowledge of a possible fall which the
mention of Vaulting* gives is caught up into our apprehension
of ambitiousness, vivifying and enriching it. Detailed repre-
1 In The Problem of Style.